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THIS ISSUE 


ITIS IN A NEW format that Personnel 
comes to you this quarter. It is different, 
you will observe, yet it is no violent de- 
parture from the Personnel of old. It is 
not smart, nor frilly; it is frill-less, forth- 
right and utilitarian. Above all, it presents 
no problem in identity for those subscribers 
who have been receiving it for many years. 


The change was effected with the aid of 
the typographical authorities of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, loyal mem- 
bers of the AMA for many years. 


The typographic counselor who is chiefly 
responsible did his work well. His was no 
mere task of face-lifting; it was to rede- 
sign in the light of tradition. 


In a coming issue of the magazine, we 
are going to tell how he accomplished this, 


for we believe that Personnel readers, who 
are so interested in how other people work, 
will appreciate knowing how this highly 
skilled craftsman made a totally new design, 
yet breathed into it the spirit of the many 
issues of Personnel that went before. 


THERE IS LITTLE doubt that fore- 
sight has played a major role in the success 
of the General Electric Co. That factor is 
evident in all of that company’s activities. 
It is in matters of personnel, however, that 
it is particularly apparent. The famed 
G. E. Business Training Course is a good 
example. Beginning on page 34, M. L. 
Frederick, Supervisor of Business Training, 
tells how G. E. operates this course to in- 
sure a good supply of future executive 
material. Readers will find the rating sheets 
that accompany this article of interest. 


In the August, 1936, issue of Personnel 
there appeared an article on the scientific 
construction of an interview chart by C. R. 
Adams and C. H. Smeltzer, Director of 
Personnel and Consultant on Personnel 
Problems at the Pennsylvania Emergency 
Relief Administration. In the present issue, 
the authors have written a second article 
(page 41) comparing graphic and narrative 
interview reports. 


At the Eleventh Annual Industrial Con- 
ference held at Rutgers University on Sep- 
tember 10, 1936, there was one address that 
set people talking. It was the one delivered 
by Harold B. Bergen, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, entitled “Fundamentals of a Per- 
sonnel and Industrial Relations Program.” 
It scored high at the Rutgers Conference 
because of its soundness and its clarity. We 
wanted to give that address as wide atten- 
tion as possible so we are printing it in this 
issue of Personnel (page 46). 

What happens to the injured worker 
after a compensation settlement has been 
made? We decided that that was not a 
bad question so we called upon Dr. Carl 
Norcross of the Rehabilitation Division of 
the New York State Education Department 
to answer it. Dr. Norcross had made ex- 
tensive studies of this problem. The article 
(page 54) he has written for Personnel is 
one of the most interesting that has crossed 
our desk in some time. 

The Jewel Tea Co. is another of those 
great companies that has kept well ahead 
of the procession in the administration of 
its personnel policies. Here is a big com- 
pany that must have close contact at all 
times with its employees. How is it done? 
See John Patterson Currie’s article on page 
58. Mr. Currie is Jewel Tea’s Chief of the 
Personnel Division. 

“The Relative Permanency of Men and 
Women Office Workes”—there is a title! 
Marion A. Bills and H. D. Prentice of the 
7Etna Affiliated Companies have made a 
study of this matter, and the results of their 
research are on page 65. 


Miss Leona Powell, whose work in the 
Research Bureau of the American Manage- 
ment Association forms such an important 
part of the AMA service, is a contributor 
to this issue of Personnel with an article 
(page 69) on “Benefit Associations and the 
Depression.” Miss Powell, as usual, has 
done a thorough job. Her article will be 
read with interest by all personnel execu- 
tives who are wondering what has been the 
experience of such associations in the past 
few years. 
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BUSINESS INTERNESHIP AT G. E. 


By M. L. FREDERICK 
Supervisor, Business Training, General Electric Company 


HE problem of building up an organization from within by the employ- 

ment of beginners and training them for the positions of responsibility 
divides itself naturally into three definite aspects. First there is the selection 
of candidates. Proper selection is particularly important because subsequent 
effort and expense are wasted if the “raw material” is not of sufficiently high 
calibre. Next to be considered is the type and extent of the training offered. 
This must be sufficiently thorough to constitute a real foundation for a busi- 
ness career and yet it must not drag along interminably or the trainees will 
lose interest. Third, and most important of all three, is the follow-up of each 
individual case to assure an intelligent orientation, inasmuch as the success or 
failure of a training program depends upon the degree to which it is mutually 
beneficial to the trainee and to the company. 


Selection of Candidates 


Within the General Electric Company the term Business Training is used 
to distinguish the program for non-technical candidates from the Student 
Engineering Course which emphasizes engineering education as a background. 
The majority of the candidates come from schools of business administration 
and liberal arts colleges. Some business school graduates and a few high 
school graduates are employed each year, but the majority of the new men 
are college graduates. This emphasis on graduation from college is not based 
on the supposition that a college diploma is essential to business success, but 
rather on the fact that the selective process has been operating in this group 
longer than in an average group of citizens and that selection confined to this 
group will bring greater rewards for the effort and expense than could be 
obtained by “over the counter” hiring. Since after the men have completed 
their training there is little chance of offering them positions anywhere ex- 
cept in the northeast quarter of the United States, selection of trainees is 
limited largely to this section. 

Friendly contacts have been built up with approximately one hundred 
universities and colleges, often through the cooperation of alumni, and com- 
pany representatives are sent each year to interview the seniors who are in- 
terested in inquiring concerning employment. These interviews must be of 
sufficient duration to enable the interviewer to outline in considerable detail 
the operation of the program and the opportunity to which it leads. This will 
enable the candidate to judge intelligently if the program would give him the 
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personal satisfaction he desires. The interview should provide sufficient op- 
portunity for the interviewer to inquire into the background of the candidate 
and to feel out his particular qualifications for employment, comparing him all 
the while with the type of young man who has made good in previous years. 

The three principal indexes of selection are personality, intelligence and 
leadership. The greater the degree to which a candidate combines high rat- 
ings in these three qualifications the better candidate he is. 

Personality is an intangible quality which eludes measurement. The 
experienced interviewer is governed by his reaction to the candidate and can 
judge by his own degree of enthusiasm the chance which the candidate has 
of being able to please the department heads at headquarters. After a day 
of interviewing, it is easy to single out that relatively small group which rates 
satisfactorily high in this respect. 

The degree of intelligence which each candidate possesses can be esti- 
mated very vaguely from a personal interview. This qualification must be 
checked by a study of the scholastic record which the young man has made 
in proportion to the time spent on his studies. High scholastic standing is 
not a sufficient recommendation for employment if a young man has “stuck 
to the books” to the exclusion of every other aspect of college life. Such a 
person lacks the versatility and adaptability required of a business executive. 
On the other hand, a young man who barely passes his courses, no matter 
how attractive his personality, is not a good candidate for employment 
because he would fall down where careful analysis of the more intricate 
problems was involved. 

What is required, therefore, is a candidate who has a pleasing personality, 
who rates high in his class from a scholastic standpoint and who possesses 
indications of the third and most important qualification of an executive, 
leadership. The best index of this ability in college students is participation 
in extra-curricular activities. A young man who can earn the respect of his 
colleagues to such an extent that he is elected to the captaincy of a team or 
the presidency of his class or society, or who can excel in regular competition 
for the managership of a publication, sport, or other campus activity, should 
carry on from where he left off in college by striving a little harder for the 
limelight than the young man who has had no taste of such things. If par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities is carried on, however, at the complete 
sacrifice of scholastic record, it shows a lack of balance as well as a lack of 
judgment which detracts greatly from the rating of that particular individual 
as a candidate for executive training. 

Successful selection of candidates therefore depends upon the ability 
to interest those college seniors who have secured the best all around devel- 
opment by: 

1. Active association with their fellow students to develop social poise 
and personality ; 
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2. Conscientious application to a prescribed curriculum to secure the 
maximum mental development and to carry a high scholastic ranking 
as an index of superiority ; 

3. Participation in extra-curricular activities in the effort to broaden their 
experience and to test out qualities of leadership. 


The Program 


There is no substitute for productive work as the medium by which young 
men can develop business judgment and common sense. A well-regulated 
training program requires each new employee to tackle every day assignments 
as his introduction to business. There is little value to an “observing” pro- 
gram where one watches someone else do the work. These beginning assign- 
ments are extremely routine in their nature and require a relatively small 
amount of mental effort to master. A knowledge of them is essential, however, 
to understanding the job which follows. The jobs, therefore, must be sub- 
divided so as to lend themselves to a frequent shift of personnel in an effort 
to relieve the monotony. 

Some companies have abandoned the idea of training college graduates 
because of their dissatisfaction with the impatience of such a group at this 
stage of the training. This “straining at the leash’ however, is a wholesome 
sign of aggressiveness, and a major effort should be made to direct this spirit 
into the proper channels. One of the most helpful aids in this respect is to 
impress upon the young men in training that they are internes embarking 
upon a profession and that, as such, their training is not complete until their 
interneships have been completed. Since the General Electric Business Train- 
ing Course lasts two years for graduates of business administration courses 
and three years for liberal arts graduates, each trainee gets at the very start 
a long-term view of the program and is encouraged to reserve decision regard- 
ing opportunity and advancement until the interneship is completed. By that 
time the better ones have made such decided headway and their progress is se 
obvious that they are happy to stay and carry on still further. The ones who 
have manifested lack of aptitude for the type of opportunity offered have a 
working knowledge of a typical business enterprise and can turn more intel- 
ligently to that different aspect of business which should occupy their attention 
as the next step in their business career. 

The job alone, even with frequent changes of assignments, is not sufficient 
to hold the interest of an aggressive young man. He comes in contact with 
such a small cross-section of the entire program that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for him to get the overall picture of operations which he so much 
desires. This practical experience which he receives is therefore supplemented 
by a formal classwork program designed to give him a thorough grounding 
in the basic principles of business, an insight into the application of those 
principles to specific business situations, and a more complete understanding 
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of the ramifications of the company by which he is employed. This classwork 
program is held entirely outside of regular working hours, and the value of 
its contribution lies in the fact that department heads and their assistants act 
as the instructors, with the result that the instruction is always practical and 
ties in repeatedly with the operations of the General Electric Company and its 
associated interests. The additional contacts thus generated between depart- 
ment heads and trainees help greatly in our appraisal of the students inasmuch 
as each of them becomes well known to eight or more of our leading men by 
the time he has finished his training. 


Orientation or Follow-Up 


Because the Business Training Course, as carried on at Schenectady, 
emphasizes the financial control of business, the students, as they report for 
duty, are assigned to full time jobs in the comptroller’s department or the 
treasury department. They thereafter report to the Auditor of Disbursements, 
the Auditor of Receipts, the Statistician, or the Assistant Treasurer, as de- 
termined from the standpoint of line authority, and their reputations will arise 
or fall with their ability to turn out intelligently and rapidly the work of the 
division in which they are working. The first attempt to secure a definite idea 
of the impression each one is making comes at the end of the first six months. 
At this time each individual is rated independently by three people familiar 
with his work. These rating sheets are distributed, then collected and sum- 
marized by the Supervisor of Business Training. In the summarization the 
three ratings are posted, by the use of different colors, to a fourth sheet where 
a comparison of ratings can be seen at a glance. No identification of the per- 
son making each rating is made on this sheet. As soon as the summary ratings 
are available, the students call at the Supervisor’s office to study their respec- 
tive sheets as a means of checking up on their progress. Here they see opinions 
expressed with respect to: 


. Value on assigned work 

. Capacity for future growth 

. Aptitude and leadership 

. Initiative 

. Persistence 

. Skill in presentation of facts 

. Power of analysis 

. Impression on others (Personality) 


OnN AM RW ND 


Further comments point to outstanding characteristics which will help ad- 
vancement, and to qualities which will hinder future development. 

Because the group to be rated is more homogeneous than an average 
group of employees, we are able to make use of a numerical evaluation of 
traits with 10 as a perfect rating and thus secure a more definite relative 
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GENERAL RATING SHEET 








Employ G. EB. Brown Age.28___ Service 9-1-3) 





Duties.._._.._.. Miscellaneous Duties oo. = Department.._ Account ing 





I—VALUE ON ASSIGNED WORK 





Rate the employee on his productivity for the Company as compared with the opportunities presented by his job. You should 
compare the things he did which were of value to the Company with the opportunities which he had. 


ae 5 Excellent Good Few Indifferent 
Value on 


assigned work ae, a a a 








II—CAPACITY FOR FUTURE GROWTH 


Consider this employee’s capacity for growth in the Company. Is the work he is now doing the limit of his capabilities, or 
could he do work of increased scope and difficulty? Is he just about equal to the demands of his present position, or has he capacity 
for increased responsibility? Age, health, mental ability, personality, character and record for accomplishments are all to be taken 





into account in making this rating. 
Has Great Should advance Shows Has approximately Decreasing in 
possibilities rapidly promise reached his limit efficiency 
Capacity for 
uture growth a 5 - > = : 


10 1 T T T T ij Ul tT T , 6 si i T 5 
(e)Rapidiy developing necessary characteristics and 
F : = with additional experience will qualify.(b)Yes, def- 
Is this employee now ready for increased responsibility? initely.s(c)I.should sey 80 on neeeneennnneeseeceeeeneeeeceeene 


If 80, what is your recommendation with respect to promotion? (b) This employee can handle succesafully any 


soditing-© or financial position. He has executive ability. (c) Well qualified for 











IlI—APTITUDE AND LEADERSHIP 


Check the proper line to indicate the kind of work the employee could do successfully. More than one kind of abilitymay be 
checked. The position of the check-marks from left to right should indicate the degree to which he possesses administrative ability. 

















Marked capacity Some pcr Individual worker 
as an executive ability only 
Manufacturing.... ...... 
Accounting and Finance........ b c.8 
Other. 





(describe) 





(Over) 














evaluation of each young man in training. While the ratings of individual 
qualities are the prime consideration, it is helpful to be able to encourage a 
promising young man by telling him that he rates in the top ten per cent or 
top quarter of his group. It is equally important that the ones with poor rat- 
ings be just as definitely informed of their low standing so that they can take 
steps to improve their ratings before the next sheet appears, or look for an- 
other job if it is mutually agreed that they do not have sufficient aptitude to 
make headway in the program offered. At the end of the first year of em- 
ployment, another set of ratings is prepared. Thereafter, ratings are made 
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IV—PERSONALITY TRAITS 
Requires only general Needs little Needs unaue 
instructions supervision ssn a 
Initiative bd ae 
° 10 ‘ t ' 9 T 1 + 8 ' i ' 7 ' 1 ' é ' ; * 5 
Sees a job through in Not discouraged Gives up 
spite of dificuities by difficulties easily 
Persistence ba ¢c 
eo. eT ee eee ee ee 
Clear and Expresses himself Often fails to make 
convincing clearly his meaning clear 
Skill in presentation 
of facts b _—., 2 T a. T T T T T T T T T T T T 
10 9 8 7 8 7 
Grasps essentials Usually quick to Apt to overlook 
very quickly @rasp the essentials essential elements 
Power of analysis b oa 
mT ae ee ee 
Not altogether 
Highly pleasing Generally pleasing satisfactory 
Impression on others >. _— 
10 ‘ 9 wieid. | sili Meal elie a a 
COMMENTS 
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ing ch istics will help his ad > tOgical mind. Exceptionally justrious, eare 
Whatevmar ie tiderate: “tb Sate dog god pers istence will enable this employee to see 
things through where others wou, a fa »(c)Likeable, clear-thinking, industriouss 











What qualities will hinder his future development?......(0)_I know of none 











Give any other pertinent facts which should be known concerning this employee...(8). Very pleasant to work with 
end with proper amount of training will develop into an exceptionally valuable em-_ 
ployee. Tendeucy. to rasp essentiale slowly. but ia very. thorough and resourceful. 
Ex in practical application of accounting. principles..(b). This employes..is. moat 
Filling to cooperate in any underteking. He enjoys hard work, je neat and efficient. 
4e) 1 would say that the character of this man's work.and his manner of doing it 
have consistently improved during the past two years. 























Rated by 


Date 














annually—even for some years after a student has completed the formal 
training course. 

A personal record of each employee, which includes a photograph, job 
changes, class-work record and scores in aptitude tests (purely experimental 
to date) is maintained. These sheets, in conjunction with the summary rating 
sheets are called for constantly when someone is being selected to fill a par- 
ticular position or when payroll review committees are acting upon recom- 
mendations for salary increases. In this way the media used by the executives 
in determining transfers for training and promotions are known to the young 
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men themselves, enabling them to anticipate, in a general way, the speed and 
direction of their progress. There is no better way of promoting wholesome 
morale than to keep each employee frankly posted as to where he stands in 
this respect. 


Results Obtained 


Since the Business Training Course was organized in 1919, over one 
thousand college graduates have been employed, and of these over six hundred 
are still on the payroll of the General Electric Company or some associated 
company or distributor. By reason of their training and the placement aid 
given by the company, most of those no longer on the payroll have good posi- 
tions elsewhere. The numbers employed have had to conform to the trend 
of business and the resultant need for employees. Before the idea had been 
fully tested, the 1921 slump arrived, necessitating a curtailment of the pro- 
gram. Again in 1932 a drastic reduction in employment resulted because of 
decreased volume of business. Annual groups have, therefore, varied all the 
way from the six employed in 1932 to the 125 hired this year. The classwork 
program was never discontinued however, and a curtailment in the hiring of 
new candidates made it unnecessary to lay off any of the student group that 
had come in previously. 

One of the principal factors in the success of a program of this kind is 
to have outlets for the men who make good so they will not feel that they 
are bottled up in a job far beneath the level of their capabilities. This has been 
accomplished in the General Electric Company by the willingness of the de- 
partment heads to give up key men, replacing them with younger, less experi- 
enced employees, when a call has come from a branch office or subsidiary 
company for an experienced man. It took a number of years to convert the 
department heads to this program. Once they were educated to set the welfare 
of the company as a whole over the immediate efficiency of their particular 
department, they cooperated excellently and were happily surprised at the 
speed with which the new section head or assistant picked up his duties. In 
many cases, the new man soon excelled the one replaced. Therefore, in spite 
of a heavy turnover in the staff used for clerical operations, the work is done 
more satisfactorily than with a permanent clerical force because of the interest 
and enthusiasm with which this group of learners tackle the work. They study 
their jobs to determine how their work ties in with what others are doing and 
are constantly making suggestions for improvement in the way things are 
handled. This benefit alone would be worth considerable effort and expense. 
In addition, young men have been available for key positions on such short 
notice that no experienced accountants, auditors or financial men have been 
employed for over fifteen years. As a result, one can understand the value 
which the company now places on this training program. 

Graduates of the Business Training Course now occupy positions as: 
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Assistant Comptroller ; Assistant Treasurer; Assistant Secretary ; Statistician ; 
Auditor of Disbursements ; Tax Accountant; Auditor of Corporate Accounts ; 
Chief Traveling Auditor; Auditor of Merchandise Division, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department; President, Subsidiary Finance Company. 

This list does not include forty-three traveling auditors, and twenty-nine 
auditors, chief accountants and treasurers of subsidiary companies and dis- 
tributors. There are also several in important foreign assignments. 

The success of this program has encouraged the company to inaugurate 
a similar program emphasizing merchandise manufacture and distribution. 
This is of too recent origin to point to any specific evidences of success al- 
though it is very encouraging to see the results accomplished. 

Summary 
The success of a training course for college graduates depends upon: 


1. Careful selection of candidates. 

2. Practical experience for the trainees plus additional study. Broader 
contacts with leading men through the study courses. 

3. No segregation of the training group. It is essential that they rub 
elbows and compete on even terms with all employees. 

4. Develop the interneship idea to promote the long term viewpoint. 
Turnover during the first year will be greatly reduced as a result. 

5. Systematic evaluation of trainees, making available to them regularly 
their rating sheets to keep them posted frankly with respect to their 
progress. 

6. Promotion on merit. Seniority or politics has no place in a program of 
this kind. 


A COMPARISON OF GRAPHIC AND NARRATIVE 
INTERVIEW REPORTS’ 
By C. H. SMELTZER 


Consultant on Personnel Problems 
and 


C. R. ADAMS 
Director of Personnel, Pennsylvania State Emergency Relief Administration 


Introduction 


‘ bean personal interview has always played an important role in employ- 
ment. However, few attempts have been made to measure its value or 
to check the reliability of the recommendations which are made. From a 





1This is an experiment to compare graphic interview reports with narrative interview reports. 
The construction of the graphic interview chart used in the experiment was described in the August, 
1936, issue of Personnel. 
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practical standpoint, there are certain limitations in the interviewing pro- 
cedure. For example, it is often considered desirable to have a number of 
interviewers pass judgment on applicants, the consensus of opinion being 
looked upon as more valid than one individual’s recommendation. Where 
a large number of applicants must be interviewed, this would be impracti- 
cable, and thus an effort should be made to increase the validity and reliability 
of the interviewing procedure itself. 

The Pennsylvania State Emergency Relief Administration, an organiza- 
tion of 14,521 employees at its maximum, has been confronted with the gen- 
eral problem of shortening and increasing the reliability of the interviewing 
procedure, an important element in its examination of applicants.2 The in- 
terviewing process which was in use was carried on by a staff of fifteen inter- 
viewers, located at convenient points throughout the state. These interviewers 
interviewed all applicants who qualified in the other parts of the total ex- 
amination. The interviews ranged in length from half an hour to an hour, 
after which a narrative report of from one hundred to five hundred words 
was written about the applicant. At the end of each report, the inter- 
viewer made one of the following recommendations: (1) Will recommend 
for appointment without reservations; (2) Will recommend highly; (3) 
Would be willing to recommend; (4) Would hesitate to recommend; (5) 
Would not recommend under any circumstances, This method of reporting 
interview results is termed the “narrative” method. 

In order to shorten the time devoted to this work and at the same 
time attempt to improve the effectiveness of the interview reports, a “graphic” 
method of reporting the interviews was developed. The graphic method differs 
from the narrative method in that the interviewing procedure is guided by 
certain problems and questions found on a chart* adapted to and constructed 
for a specific type of work. After the interview, the interviewer constructs 
a psychograph of the interviewee and checks one of the recommendations. 
The same series of recommendations previously mentioned for use in the 
narrative method is listed at the bottom of the interview chart. The con- 
struction of the graph ordinarily requires no more than two minutes, This 
is because the interviewer simply checks the gradients of those qualities 
listed on the chart which the interviewee is judged to possess. Each degree 
of the qualities on the chart from best to poorest is specifically defined in a 
manual which the interviewer uses.5 








2 Since a majority of the positions to be filled are of a social service nature, and involve per- 
sonal contacts with relief clients and the general public, certain personal characteristics are particu- 
larly desirable in the final selection of employees. These personal characteristics have not as yet 
been accurately measured by objective techniques, and therefore the personal interview is considered 
the logical medium for judging them. Thus, the interview represents an important part in the em- 
ployment _ procedure. A a 

3 The total examination consists of the following parts: (1) Minimum qualifications in age, 
education and experience; (2) An objective written test composed of items which discriminate be- 
tween potentially good and poor employees; (3) A personal interview. Success in each of the above 
steps places an applicant upon the list eligible for appointment. 

4 See Personnel, August, 1936, page 16 

SIbid., pp. 17-18. 
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Considerable difficulty has always been experienced in interpreting nar- 
rative interview reports when they are used in employment. Frequently 
there is a tendency to shade the report with the interviewer’s opinion, or 
to incorporate trivial and meaningless incidents. Since the specific recom- 
mendation of the interviewer is followed by the Pennsylvania Emergency 
Relief Administration, it is necessary for administrative officers to have 
access to a record that is as objective and self-interpretative as possible. 

The main difference between the two methods, and the variable upon 
which this experiment is based, is in the reporting of the ‘results. The two 
methods will be compared by having the interviewers re-rate their interview 
reports at a later date, with the original recommendations omitted. Another 
comparison will be made by having other people rate the narrative and 
graphic interview reports, with the recommendations of the original inter- 
viewers omitted. After these comparisons are made, the following questions 
may be answered: (1) When the interviewers re-rate their interview re- 
ports at a later date, do they more closely approximate their original recom- 
mendations on the narrative reports or on-the graphic reports? (2) When 
other people rate the interview reports, do they more closely approximate 
the original recommendations on the narrative reports or on the graphic 
reports? 

Procedure: A group of six interviewers® and six applicants was chosen 
for the experimental procedure. The following table shows the schedule 
which the interviewers and candidates followed throughout the day. For 
example, interviewer I interviewed candidates D and F during the fore- 
noon, using the narrative method of reporting the results; and the same in- 
terviewer used the graphic method in the afternoon in reporting the inter- 
views of candidates E and C. In the forenoon three interviewers used the 
narrative method of reporting, while the other three used the graphic method. 
In the afternoon, this procedure was reversed, with the three who used the 
narrative method in the forenoon using the graphic method, and the other 
three using the narrative method. 


THE SCHEDULE OF INTERVIEWING PROCEDURE 


Forenoon Afternoon 
Narrative Graphic Narrative Graphic 
Interviewers method method method method 
1 *D F EC 
2 EC DF 
3 FB CA 
4 FB CA 
5 AE BD 
6 BD AE 


* Applicants are designated by letters. 





’ * This was a sampling of the fifteen interviewers employed to interview all candidates for posi- 
tions in the social service division. The six selected were chosen in such a manner that all sections of 
the state would be represented. 
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The set-up was so arranged that each interviewer met four candidates 
during the day. This was about half the usual number of people regularly 
interviewed during a day. Thus, ample time was available for a thorough 
interview of each person. Each applicant was interviewed four times, twice 
by the narrative and twice by the graphic method. This procedure kept the 
number of times the narrative and graphic methods were used constant for 
both applicants and interviewers. 


The six interviewers were told that the aim of the procedure was to 
gather data for the purpose of comparing narrative interview reports with 
graphic reports. The physical set-up of the experimental procedure was 
identical with that used in the work throughout the state ; that is, actual appli- 
cants were asked to report and the results were used at a later date in place- 
ment. 

After the data were obtained from the experimental procedure, the fol- 
lowing two techniques of treating it were used: First, copies of the narrative 
and graphic reports were made. In each case all names and final recom- 
mendations of the original interviewer were omitted. A code was used for 
proper identification of the reports. A set of this material was sent to a 
heterogeneous group of eighteen people,’ with the following instructions: 
“Read the narrative and graphic interview reports, and then make a recom- 
mendation on the basis of the qualifications which are recorded. One of the 
five recommendations is to be checked.” Second, the original interviewers 
were supplied with duplicate sets of this material and the above directions 
about one month after the interviewing was done. 


Results: The first comparison was made between the results on the 
narrative and graphic reports for the eighteen people who were asked to make 
recommendations on the basis of these reports. Each of these people rated 
the 24 individual interview reports. The number of deviations each person 
made from the interviewer’s original recommendation was determined. A 
deviation is defined as a recommendation one category above or below the 
original recommendation. Since there are five steps or degrees of recom- 
mendation, the range of possible deviation for one person is from o to +4 
or from 0 to —4. 

A comparison between the number of deviations made on the narrative 
reports and on the graphic reports showed 56 per cent more deviations on 
the narrative reports, when the original interviewers’ recommendations are 
used as the criteria. Apparently the graphic technique of reporting interview 
results leads to greater consistency in recommendations by two or more 
people than the narrative method. Perhaps this is due to the fact that the 
graphic report reveals data similar in nature for all interviewees—differing 


—_— 


™The group consisted primarily of administrative employees in the organization who were 
familiar with the duties and desirable personal characteristics necessary in the work for which the 
candidates were interviewed. 
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in degree only; whereas, the narrative reports carry much extraneous data 
and at the same time are not particularly uniform in nature. 

The second comparison was made between the post-recommendations 
of the six interviewers and their initial recommendations. This analysis 
revealed a total of eight deviations on the narrative reports and four devia- 
tions on the graphic reports. In other words, the interviewers themselves 
deviated from the recommendations they had made one month previously twice 
as much on the narrative reports as on the graphic reports. This indicates 
greater consistency in the recommendations which are finally consummated 
from the information revealed in their graphic reports than in their narrative 
reports—when their original recommendations are used as the criteria. 

When the above deviations were calculated, no attention was given to 
their plus or minus direction. However, an analysis of this tendency indi- 
cates that the eighteen people tended to rate the narrative reports somewhat 
lower than the original recommendations of the interviewers, and to rate the 
graphic reports somewhat higher. It is possible that this tendency is due 
to the fact that the interview chart carried a key as to the relative importance 
of the respective categories, thus tending to focus the attention of the rater 
on the important categories and away from the minor ones; whereas, the 
attention of the original interviewer may not have been diverted to the same 
extent. New raters, on the other hand, may tend to over-emphasize preju- 
dices, dislikes, etc., revealed in the written reports to an undue extent, tend- 
ing to bring about a lower rating. However, there is no evidence that this 
tendency is consistent, nor as to the degree of its influence. 

Summary: This.experimental procedure of comparing re-rated and 
newly rated narrative interview reports with graphic interview reports leads 
to the following findings : 

1. When a group of 18 people rate the narrative and graphic interview 
reports, with the recommendations of the original interviewers omitted, they 
more closely approximate the recommendations of the original interviewers 
in the graphic reports than in the narrative reports. 

2. When the interviewers re-rate their own narrative and graphic re- 
ports after a period of one month, they make fewer changes from their original 
recommendation on the graphic report than on the narrative report. 

* * * * 

Note: Techniques for the improvement of the personal interview in 
employment procedure will be developed to the extent that organizations are 
willing to subject their present practices to experimental analyses for both 
validity and reliability. Since the interview is considered important—judging 
from the universality of its practice—it seems important to know the degree of 
validity and reliability being obtained through its use. There is a timely need 
for many more similar studies on the personal interview, in view of the rapid 


development of scientific practices in personnel work. 
* * * * 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF A PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


By HAROLD B. BERGEN 
Director of Industrial Relations, The Procter & Gamble Company 


Presented at Eleventh Annual Industrial Conference 
Rutgers University, September 10, 1936 


Introduction 


A CONSIDERATION of the fundamentals of a personnel and industrial 
relation program gives rise to the following pertinent questions: 


1. What basic personnel policies should be established ? 
What problems of management organization must be solved in order 
to insure the highest effectiveness in personnel management and in- 
dustrial relations ? 

3. What methods and techniques must be developed for carrying out the 
basic personnel policies? 


Let me say the thoughts expressed in this paper are my personal opinions 
although many of them represent the policies and practices of the company 
with which I am connected. 


Personnel Policies 


Let us first consider the question of personnel policies. In establishing 
such policies we must assume certain conditions. We must decide in advance 
what are the objectives of sound personnel management and industrial rela- 
tions. It would seem that these objectives are threefold: 


I. to increase the efficiency of the working force—increase production 
and sales, improve service, decrease costs, maintain or improve 
quality 

2. to increase the satisfaction and morale of all employees 

3. to protect the physical and mental well-being of employees 


These objectives must go hand-in-hand. Any improvement in efficiency 
which is achieved at the expense of lowered morale or the physical impair- 
ment of employees will in the long run prove costly. Likewise, any personnel 
activities which do not improve efficiency either directly or indirectly will 
be uneconomical. Sound industrial relations are a matter of sound business 
and not of paternalism or welfare. 
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It is believed that the following seventeen policies are fundamental in 
achieving these objectives : 


Employment 


1. Fill all vacancies by promotion of employees regardless of depart- 
ment, whenever there are employees who are able to qualify under 
appropriate standards. 

2. If it is not practicable to fill a vacancy by promotion, select the 
most qualified applicant available outside the company. 

3. In making promotions, transfers, and lay-offs and in re-employing 
laid-off employees, recognize seniority after first giving considera- 
tion to qualifications and merit. 


Pay 

4. Pay at least the prevailing scales of pay for the various classifica- 
tions of positions in the community. 

5. Establish uniform scales of pay for the same grade of work through- 
out the company regardless of department but with due regard to 
geographical differentials. 

6. Establish pay differentials which will reflect differences in relative 
responsibilities, difficulties, and skills. 

7. In addition to basic pay schedules, establish financial incentives 
where such plans can be properly applied. 

8. Make pay adjustments on the basis of merit. 

Training 


9. Train all employees to do their work efficiently and safely. 

10. Train selected employees for promotion and train all supervisory 
and executive employees in leadership and in methods of training 
subordinates. 


Physical Security 


11. Protect employees against disease and injury by providing sanitary 
and safe working conditions. 


Economic Security 


12. Stabilize employment as much as possible through’ the application 
of budgeting, research, and planning. 

13. Provide adequate protection beyond legislative requirements against 
the risks of old age, unemployment, death, and disability. 


Consideration of Grievances 


14. Provide for the prompt consideration of all grievances. ‘including 
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channels of appeal right up to the highest executive of the company. 


Group Relations 


15. Provide for consultation and cooperation with employees through 
their chosen representatives on matters of personal policies and 
methods. 

16. Educate all employees in the history, objectives, and personnel 
practices of the company and in fundamental principles of economics 
and government. 


Public Relations 


17. Disseminate to the public information concerning the personnel 
policies and methods of the company for the purpose of building 
public good-will for the company. 


Discussion of Policies 


Some of these suggested policies may require fuller explanation. It may 
be desirable, therefore, to consider them in greater detail. 

The first three policies relating to selection, promotion, transfer, lay-off, 
re-employment, and the like, have been generally accepted as desirable. The 
greatest difficulty has been in carrying them out, especially the policy of 
eliminating departmental lines in making promotions. It has also been diffi- 
cult to eliminate favoritism. These, however, are problems of organization 
and of methods which we shall discuss later. 

The next five policies deal with pay. The policy of paying at least the 
prevailing rates in the community promotes labor stability. It enables the 
employees to maintain a standard of living comparable to that of their friends 
in other companies. It is not based on any theoretical cost-of-living budgets. 
The main objection to it is that the economists claim wages must be flexible 
if we are to have stabilization of employment. In establishing pay schedules, 
therefore, we must keep in mind that they must be flexible enough to permit 
rapid adjustment to changes in business conditions. This should be possible 
if the management has truly won the confidence of the employees—about 
which we will have more to say later. 

It is important to pay the same rates for work of similar grade through- 
out the company and to establish proper pay differentials between the various 
grades. Much dissatisfaction is due to inequalities in pay within a given 
company. Skilled mechanics are unusually sensitive to lack of proper differ- 
entials, but this feeling also is prevalent in all classes of employees including 
executives. 

It would seem desirable also to reward individual and group efficiency 
by establishing financial incentives wherever practicable—wage incentives for 
factory workers, commissions for salesmen, incentives for office and technical 
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employees, and bonuses for supervisory and executive employees. When 
properly constructed, installed, and operated, these plans should increase 
efficiency and morale. 

Needless to say, pay adjustments within a given position should be on 
the basis of merit rather than seniority. If this and the other pay policies 
are carried out properly through the organization by means of effective per- 
sonnel methods, the payroll expense of the company should promote more 
fully the objectives of sound personnel management and industrial relations. 

While we are discussing wages, it might be well to mention that the 
theory of shortening of hours and the equivalent raising of hourly wages— 
which have been requested of industry—is unsound as a recovery measure. 
The fallacy of this as a means of reducing unemployment has been clearly 
pointed out by the recent studies of the Brookings Institution. On the other 
hand, we must guard against excessively long hours and low wages. Just 
where the balance should be, I would not dare to guess. 

The two policies dealing with training are self-explanatory. In actual 
practice, however, there is a tendency for training to be a haphazard pro- 
cedure. There is a need for better organization and better methods for 
carrying out these policies. 

The next three policies deal with physical and economic security. I 
believe we can all agree that it is the obligation of industry to protect the 
workers against industrial disease and injury. It is also socially and eco- 
nomically desirable to stabilize employment as much as possible through better 
management. I do not believe that we have yet begun to tap management’s 
resourcefulness in this field. By better budgetary control, better coordina- 
tion of research, and better planning and scheduling it should be possible 
to increase more and more the stability of employment. In addition, it would 
seem the obligation of industry to provide a measure of economic security 
against the risks of unemployment, old age, death, and non-industrial disease. 
It is doubtful that social security legislation will adequately take care of 
all of these risks for all classes of employees. Organized benefit plans on a 
contributory basis are a matter of good business. They should be made flex- 
ible, however, in view of present tendencies in social legislation. 

The policy relating to grievances is important because many industrial 
relations difficulties are due to misunderstandings. A prompt consideration 
of all grievances will clear up many of these misunderstandings. But it will 
be necessary to keep the channels of appeal well lubricated at all times so 
that any individual or group will feel that the right of appeal to the president 
is properly protected. 

On the policies dealing with group relations there is much to be said. 
Industry—with a few notable exceptions—has been exceedingly backward in 
consulting and cooperating with the employees through their chosen represen- 
tatives. In fact, there are today many industrial executives who bitterly 
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resent the idea that they should discuss changes in personnel policies and 
practices with employee representatives before the announcement of such 
changes. These executives usually are humane individuals sincerely inter- 
ested in the welfare of their employees but they fail to recognize the growth 
of democratic ideals in industry and the desire of employees to be consuited 
on matters which closely affect their interests. These executives dislike to 
take the time to discuss proposed changes with their employees as they want 
to feel free to make changes without delay whenever such changes seem de- 
sirable. They fail to recognize the benefits which will accrue from consulta- 
tion with employee representatives before rather than after changes are an- 
nounced. 

I believe that one of our most difficult personnel problems today is to 

develop in industrialists the realization that the time spent in consultation with 
employee representatives on matters of wages, wage incentive standards, 
hours, working conditions, and the like can be well spent and that it can 
strengthen rather than weaken their control of industrial relations. It should 
be possible through a real plan of employee representation to develop a co- 
operation between management and workers which would minimize conflict, 
bargaining, and compromise and win the confidence of employees. Then 
they would not need to look outside the company for leadership. Such an 
ideal, I believe, is quite possible of attainment but it will require much educa- 
tion of those executives who still feel that their decisions should not be ques- 
tioned. It will also require the education of employees. 

In addition to providing for consultation and cooperation with employees, 
it will be desirable to educate all employees in the history, ideals, products, 
and personnel policies and practices of the company. Industry, in general, 
has not done a good job in making employees acquainted with what their 
own companies stand for. Much more attention must be given this problem 
than in the past. Industry must also educate the employees:in the basic 
fundamentals of economics and government to offset the unsound doctrines 
to which they are sometimes subjected from various sources. 

The last policy listed refers to public relations. Here again industry has 
been lax. It has not let the public know what it stands for. Information 
regarding the personnel policies and practices of the company is of interest 
to the public especially if a local plant is one of the largest in the community. 
There must be policy of frankness—“laying the cards on the table”—in dis- 
seminating information regarding industrial relations to the public as well 
as to the employees. The personnel policies of the company should be clearly 
defined in writing and distributed to both the employees and the public. 


Management Organization 


Let us consider the second question: What problems of management 
organization must be solved in order to insure the highest effectiveness in 
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personnel management and industrial relations? It will be found necessary 
to develop and coordinate an organization for carrying out the personnel 
policies which have been discussed. There must, therefore, be a definite or- 
ganization structure defining clearly the lines of authority and responsibility 
from the president, through the vice-presidents, and so on to the general 
forces. 

The president is the chief personnel officer. He cannot delegate this 
responsibility and he must be willing to give an appropriate amount of time 
to personnel matters. The same is true of the other line executives. Any- 
one who supervises the work of others has the responsibility of personnel 
management. This responsibility must be recognized and accepted. The 
line executives and supervisors must devote the necessary amount of time 
to the selection, training, and leadership of their employees. The line organi- 
zation has been especially lax in training employees. A new man all too 
often learns his duties by the “pick-up” method. If each executive or super- 
visory employee would take the time to train each of his immediate subordi- 
nates carefully, he would solve most of his operating problems. 

It will be desirable to centralize the functional responsibility for personnel 
administration in a major staff officer reporting to the president in order to 
eliminate departmental lines and to insure uniformity in pay administration, 
in promotion, in the selection of new employees, and the like. In view of 
the fact that the personnel man must get his inspiration and guidance from the 
chief personnel officer—who is the president—he must report to the latter 
direct. Otherwise, there is likely to be a lack of uniformity in personnel 
practices in plant, sales force, and office. 

In addition to recognizing the line responsibility of the executive and 
supervisory forces for personnel management and the functional responsibility 
of the personnel specialist, it will be necessary for the president to coordinate 
continuously the activities of the personnel man with those of the line or- 
ganization. While specialization promotes greater efficiency it also makes 
the problems of management more difficult. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems facing management today is the coordination of the specialists, espe- 
cially the personnel specialist, with the line organization. 

I believe I am safe in saying that unless there is a sound organization 
structure, a major personnel officer reporting to the president, and a continu- 
ous coordination of the personnel department with the line organization, 
the personnel program of the company does not reach its highest degree of 
effectiveness. A tremendous number of personnel difficulties have been 
caused by faulty organization. 


Personnel Methods 


We now come to the third and last question: What methods and tech- 
niques must be developed for carrying out the basic personnel policies? It 
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is not enough to establish sound personnel policies and to maintain an effec- 
tive management organization ; adequate methods for carrying out these poli- 
cies must be developed. Personnel problems cannot be solved primarily by 
precedent and intuition. These problems must be approached from the view- 
point of impartial investigation. A generation ago the business world ridi- 
culed Andrew Carnegie for placing a laboratory in one of his plants and hiring 
a chemist to search for better ways to make steel. The success of many in- 
dustrial enterprises today is traceable to a large extent to the continued re- 
searches of technical staffs. Research methods are now being applied to 
the study of human problems but the number of companies conducting scien- 
tific personnel research is still rather small. 

It is believed that the methods for carrying out the fundamental personnel 
policies should include the following: 


Employment 
1. methods of analyzing, classifying, and grading positions 
2. methods of selecting employees for entrance, special training, and 
promotion in the organization 
3. methods for handling transfers, demotion, lay-offs, discharges, resig- 
nations, and retirement 


Pay 
4. methods for establishing pay schedules and financial incentives and 
for making pay adjustments 
5. methods for handling overtime, vacations, leaves of absence, and 
time off for jury duty, military service, weddings, funerals, and 
the like 
Training 
6. methods for the development of the executive and supervisory 
forces 
7. methods for the training and education of all employees 
Physical Security 


8. methods for protecting the health and safety of employees 


Economic Security 
g. methods of protecting employees financially against the risks of 
unemployment, disability, old age, and death 
10. methods for stabilizing employment 
Consideration of Grievances 


11. methods for handling grievances 
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Group Relations 


12. methods for cooperating with employees through their chosen rep- 
resentatives 


13. methods for educating all employees in company personnel poli- 
cies and methods, and in fundamental principles of economics and 
government 


Public Relations 


14. methods for keeping in touch with labor legislation, law adminis- 
tration, and court decisions, and with such outside agencies as health 
departments, employment agencies, schools and colleges, civic agen- 
cies, and business, trade, and professional associations 

15. methods for disseminating to the public information concerning em- 
ployee relations 


To carry out the employment policies which we have discussed, it is 
necessary to develop better methods of selecting employees for employment, 
promotion, transfer, special training and the like. More accurate measures of 
individual differences will minimize any feeling that favoritism plays a large 
part in selection. Industrial psychologists are just beginning to approach this 
problem. 


Organized methods for carrying out the policies regarding pay have 
been developed and are being applied more and more in industry. Wage and 
salary schedules have been established on the basis of such devices as job 
analysis and position grading. Efficiency engineers have developed time- 
study methods and wage-incentive plans, but there is a need for less compli- 
cated plans and more participation by the employee representatives in the 
establishment of wage-incentive standards. There is need also for more ob- 
jective measures of individual performance. Today, there is too much ten- 
dency to record personal opinions by some numerical means and to take these 
numbers too seriously, especially as absolute measures for determining pay. 

The methods of training various types of employees are known to expe- 
rienced training specialists but not to the vast majority of line executives and 
supervisors. Executives must be trained in how to train others. Officials 
should become trained teachers. It is also necessary to train the executive 
and supervisory forces in the art of leadership. The crux of the personnel 
program lies in whether executives are real leaders and real teachers. 

There are other methods which should be developed including better 
health and safety methods, better plans for economic security, better methods 
for cooperating with employee representatives, and the like. These problems 
also should be approached from the viewpoint of personnel research. 
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Conclusion 


In this paper, I have endeavored to outline the major problems of per- 
sonnel management and industrial relations. I have emphasized policies and 
organization rather than methods because business executives have given 
more thought to problems of methods than they have to problems of policies 
and organization, although in recent years they have given an increasing 
amount of attention to policies. A balanced program, however, will require 
the continuous development and application of better methods. On the other 
hand, the effectiveness of these methods will be limited unless sound policies 
have been established and a sound organization structure developed and co- 
ordinated. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE INJURED WORKER 
AFTER THE SETTLEMENT? 


By CARL NORCROSS* 
Rehabilitation Division, New York State Education Department 


 eereeen managers know what happens to some men who have indus- 

trial accidents. The injured man recovers and goes back to work. He may 
be able to do his old job, or he may have to be given a brief training for slightly 
different work. His wage remains about the same. 

But what happened to Tony, the handyman about your shops, who fell off 
a ladder, injuring his back and fracturing his skull? 

“Oh, Tony,” you recall, “why his hearings in the compensation rooms 
ran on for three years or more. Some kind of arthritis or rheumatism set in 
and he said he couldn’t work. He seemed to have headaches and dizzy spells, 
too. He thought his compensation wasn’t enough so he hired a lawyer. After 
three or four years he still said he wasn’t able to work, he’d sort of lost the 
work habit, so the insurance company bought him off for a lump sum—a fairly 
good amount, two or three thousand dollars, I heard. He’s getting along all 
right—undoubtedly he never had that much money before in his life. Prob- 
able he bought himself a truck garden.” 

Actually Tony is now a crippled old man. He sits at home all day and 
worries about the relief checks. Sometimes they are a few days late and then 
he and his family of three haven’t enough food. He was 47 at the time of the 
accident and is now 53. He looks ten years older. Usually he gets quite a lot 
of comfort from listening to the $150 radio which he bought with his settle- 
~~ ® Dr. Norcross is the author of the report ‘‘Vocational Rehabilitation and Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion,”” which was published recently by the Rehabilitation Clinic, 28. East 21st Street, New York City. 
This article is based largely on that report. 
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ment money, but right now it needs a new tube. If his 17-year-old boy can 
leave high school and find a job, things may take a turn for the better. 

The average plant does not have many accident cases like Tony’s. Yet 
there are over 500 in New York each year in which installment compensation 
is paid for'a year or more, and the case closed for an additional lump sum of 
from $1,000 on up. A factory would not need more than one such case a year 
to raise its insurance costs. In New York, at least, one case of this kind costs 
an average of $3,700 plus about $1,200 in medical expenses, or as much as ten 
average cases. 

These are termed non-scheduled cases because the State compensation law 
has not specified weeks-of-compensation for some injuries which cannot be 
measured precisely. Eighty per cent of the larger lump sum settlements are 
paid for head and back injuries. These cases drag on year after year in the 
compensation courts. About one-fifth of the men become neurotic. The in- 
jured men become a problem to everyone, and finally a cash offer is made to 
settle the case once and for all. The claimant takes his check and often is not 
heard from again—at least not for a year or two, when he may come back 
with his lawyer looking for more money. In New York, a case theoretically 
always may be reopened. 

Lump-sum settlements are paid for certain cases in nearly every state 
throughout the country. In some states a fair proportion of all compensation 
is paid that way. While the basic philosophy in most states is that compensa- 
tion shall be paid in installments, taking the place of wages, there are always 
loopholes which permit lump-sum settlements.* 

The reader should keep in mind that this is a discussion of lump-sum 
settlements made for the purpose of ending the litigation. If a worker is al- 
ready receiving installment compensation for an injury, he may ask for an 
advance lump-sum for a specific purpose, usually related to his vocational 
future. The two kinds of lump sums are different and should not be confused. 

There has been much speculation on the value of lump-sum settlements 
but few facts have been known. A recent investigation in New York indicates 
that lump-sum settlements fail in their intended purpose and are socially un- 
desirable. They are not a success to the men who receive them, and because 
money is wasted and no cure results, the method is not successful for the 
workmen’s compensation division which administers them or for the insur- 
ance carrier or self-insurer which makes the payment. 

From one to three years following the cash settlement, 322 men were 
carefully investigated throughout New York State. Their cases were picked 
at random. All had received cash awards of $1,000 or more. The average 
final award was $2,000 and the average man had been paid $1,700 in install- 
ment compensation before the final lump sum. 


* For a scholarly and complete discussion of such payments in various states see Walter F. Dodd’s 
can Administration of Workmen’s Compensation,” published by the Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
6. 
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The investigation disclosed that a lump sum, as a factor by itself, did not 
bring improved health. Two-thirds of the men had not made recoveries. A 
number were in extremely poor health and several had died. A physician 
making the physical examinations suggested that the men who were in im- 
proved health since the settlement would have become better regardless of the 
way in which their money was paid. 

In direct opposition to many years of medical testimony, there was found 
to be little or no therapeutic benefit in cash settlements paid to neurotic work- 
ers. Since the early days of compensation procedure, physicians have been 
blithely recommending lump-sum settlements as a cure for traumatic neurosis. 
There were 64 neurotic men in the group studied. They were examined by a 
neurologist who reported that in only a very few instances did it make any 
difference to the claimant’s future whether he was paid a lump sum or in- 
stallments. Half the neurotic group was in poor health or had died following 
the settlement. Another group of 18 men were in only fair health, with occa- 
sional pains from their injuries. Only 13 men could be said to have regained 
good health. Fourteen men believed their settlement was so unfair that they 
had tried to reopen their compensation cases. 

Two-thirds of the entire group of men were not working following the 
settlement. It has not been overlooked that an economic depression existed. 
But recent economic conditions do not mitigate the findings of the investiga- 
tion. There will always be some unemployed and among this group will be 
found the men past middle age who have had serious accidents. A lump sum 
seldom compensates for the loss of a steady job. 

Lump-sum settlements are a failure from a financial point of view. When 
your insurance department advises you that one of your men has been given 
a final settlement of $2,000 you undoubtedly feel that the money should take 
care of him until he can find a new job. But the claimant seldom can face the 
future with the entire amount. He usually has a lawyer, who in New York 
gets an average fee of seven per cent. Two-thirds of the men investigated had 
debts to pay, which amounted to anything from a few dollars to the entire 
settlement. 

The great bulk of the money was spent for living expenses. But in very 
few instances did the money last as long as if it has been paid in installments. 
Men went on trips, bought automobiles and radios, new furniture for the 
parlor, paid medical and dental bills and spent funds for a variety of purposes. 

Fifty-one men, or about 16 per cent, admitted they had serious losses, run- 
ning from a few hundred dollars up to $5,000 which one young man lost in a 
dry cleaning business. Carpenters went into the restaurant business, and 
restaurant owners became building contractors. Workmen with no business 
experience invested their funds in projects where they had no possible chance 
of success. It seems probable that other men who had losses were ashamed 
to admit them. 
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From this random sampling, it seems conservative to estimate that ap- 
proximately $100,000 is lost in New York State every year because men re- 
ceiving the larger lump-sum settlements are paid in cash rather than in install- 
ments. If the many men getting settlements under $1,000 are included, the 
losses would be much greater. 

Industry cannot shrug its shoulders at these losses. The self-insurer 
which digs down in its pocket for $2,000 wants a reasonable return on its 
money. It is not getting a reasonable return if the injured man and his family 
are soon on relief rolls, or if the claimant returns after his money is spent and 
asks to have his case reopened. Nor is the firm which deals through an in- 
surance company or a State Fund in a happier position. 

Although there are only 500 industrial accident cases a year in New York 
of the kind investigated, this relatively small group of cases adds a cost of 
nearly two and one-half million dollars each year to production overhead. 

Since lump sums as a means of closing accident cases are not successful, 
the alternative which is suggested is that of installment compensation. Litiga- 
tion should be ended as promptly as possible, in most cases more quickly than 
is now done. The amount of the final award should be settled by the referee 
acting on medical advice. It should not be a compromise between the inter- 
ested parties as so often happens. In New York, where a State administered 
trust fund already exists, the total award should be paid into the fund and 
bi-weekly payments made to the claimant. Thus the insurance company may 
close the case on its books as is now done. 

The influence of installment payments on neurotic conditions has been 
considered carefully. Previously, in the conception of lump-sum settlements as 
a therapeutic device, the idea of the cash and the settlement has been that they 
are a single unit. Actually there may be a complete ending of the litigation 
with the award being paid in installments. In neurotic cases it is the ending 
of the hearings which is important. The claimant must be convinced, however, 
that he will receive all his award even if he gets a job or his health improves. 

There would be a financial saving to self-insurers and insurance com- 
panies if the proposed plan were adopted because the litigation period would 
be shortened. One of the principal reasons for delay is that in compromise 
cases a claimant must be willing to accept the amount of money offered. Liti- 
gation which could be ended in one year often is extended for several years 
by an irascible claimant and his lawyer. 

Referees often procrastinate with head or back injuries because there is 
little definite evidence on which to base a decision, as the extent of non-sched- 
uled injuries is often uncertain. If an appeal is made, the referee wants to 
be sustained. Consequently the case drags on, with the referee hoping that the 
insurance carrier will make a lump-sum offer. As the case is prolonged more 
compensation is paid the claimant. Under the suggested plan the referee would 
act on competent medical advice. His awards would not be more than are 
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now given, and in some instances, notably neurotic cases, would be less. Even 
if final awards ran about the same as they do now, payments preceding would 
be less. 

Another saving would be in reopened cases. Not many lump-sum settle- 
ment cases are reopened later, but just enough to cause concern. With work- 
men receiving installment compensation, funds would last longer. There would 
be improved health and chances for employment due entirely to the time ele- 
ment. No worker who feels he is getting better, or who has a job, wants to 
reopen his case. 

Installment payments are in keeping with the basic theory of workmen’s 
compensation and should be extended to non-scheduled cases. If the case of 
our friend Tony, the handyman, had been given the best of medical attention, 
and earlier closing, and every effort made to get him back on the job, he would 
not have lost the work habit. Today he might still be employed. But even if 
he had not gone back to work, bi-weekly payments would have made his 
money last longer. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES OF JEWEL TEA CO. 


By JOHN PATTERSON CURRIE 
Chief, Personnel Division, Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


a delineation of the personnel policies and practices of Jewel Tea Co., 

Inc. should properly at the outset establish the fact that the multiplicity 
of problems usually attending the operation of a business approaching $20,- 
000,000 in volume are intensified in their complexity in our situation by the 
fact that there are virtually three separate and distinct operations in his 
business. While, of course, certain general policies carry on throughout the 
organization, there are variations primarily in individual application due to 
operating differences. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc. is engaged in the manufacture and distribution 
direct to consumers of high quality coffees, teas and a rather widespread 
line of staple groceries and laundry products, as well as a few toilet articles. 
The headquarters office and plant is located at Barrington, Illinois, some 
thirty-seven miles northwest of Chicago. It is a modern plant, has been in 
operation six years, and is situated in the midst of a large tract of land, com- 
prised of some several hundred acres. One section of this tract has been devel- 
oped into a high-grade residential sub-division in which are located a number 
of homes owned by senior and junior executives of the company, in the build- 
ing of which financing assistance was originally given by the company. A 
goodly portion of the major tract surrounding the plant has been extensively 
landscaped, in excess of 60,000 trees already having been planted. Recreational 
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facilities have been supplied for a number of activities including baseball 
diamonds, tennis courts, putting greens, etc. Approximately 300 people are 
employed in the home office and manufacturing plant, a very considerable 
majority of whom live either in Barrington or in other small communities 
in the neighboring vicinity. 

The major part of the business, however, is carried on through 85 
branches located in principal cities in forty-three of the United States, out of 
which are supervised the operation of over 1,500 “wagon routes.’ Salesmen 
on these routes, called route managers, serve customers once every two weeks 
on the same day of the week in the delivery of merchandise direct to the home 
and the-sell-back of additional merchandise for delivery on the next trip two 
weeks hence. The total field force, including traveling and local supervisory 
forces, will approximate 2,000 regularly employed, full-time people with any- 
where from 500 to 1,000 additional solicitors of new business whose hours 
are not so regularly scheduled as those of the other employees. The wagon 
route business has been in operation for 37 years. 

In 1931 the company purchased a group of retail food stores in the 
Chicago territory, the number of which has since been expanded to about 
100, with a total personnel of approximately 500. This food store group is 
operated as an almost distinct, separate unit of the business, and, while in 
general the same fundamental policies of our personnel administration apply 
in their instance as well, for the purpose of this discussion, the remarks are 
confined to the home office and wagon route business. 

Since this article is primarily intended to be of a purely informative 
nature rather than for the discussion and promulgation of any theories, it has 
been decided to treat the subject matter in a topical fashion. 


Selection 


Positions in the home office, other than those of a general clerical nature, 
are filled as far as possible by transferring or promoting someone from a 
field position, in an effort to maintain an active and first hand understanding 
of that part of the business in the minds of every possible home office employee. 
Some young men trained in accounting practice are occasionally hired to start 
their work in the general accounting sections, frequently to be transferred 
later either to individual branch accounting responsibilities or traveling as 
junior traveling auditors. The employees in the plant are hired almost entirely 
from local resources. The actual interview and selection of home office people 
is done by the office manager and his assistant together with the head of the 
department involved. Interviewing and employing people for the plant is 
done by its superintendent’s office. In connection with office employment, some 
testing procedures have been used for some time, i.e. general intelligence, 
reasoning and clerical ability tests, but to date none have been instituted in the 
employment procedure for the plant. 
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With the exception of people transferred to positions in the field from the 
home office, selection of field employees is made by the local management, 
following certain specifications set up in the home office. Approval must be 
secured from the Personnel Division, in the home office, however, before 
the employee can be permanently placed on the payroll. Certain standards of 
selection have been incorporated in a weighted scale which was developed by 
an analysis of our experience on a number of factors regularly incorporated 
in the information required by the application forms, as for example, age, 
educational background, previous experience, marital status, dependents, in- 
vestments, etc. Branch managers use this scale extensively in considering the 
desirability of an applicant, a critical score having been established below which 
employment is seldom authorized. Considerable attention has already been 
given to developing the interview and investigating the applicant, and there 
is in preparation at this time a standard guide for interviewing which is 
intended to improve the manager’s ability in interpretation of the information 
learned through these channels. 

All applicants must provide unimpeachable references, medical evidence 
indicating freedom from any condition which would in any way hinder the 
carrying out of duties of a job with rather strenuous physical requirements, and 
a bond. Supervisory, office and store workers are covered by the company 
under a blanket surety bond. Route managers, to whom are consigned an 
automobile, hundreds of dollars worth of merchandise weekly and open ac- 
counts which may run from $2,000 to $3,000 per route, are required to 
furnish a cash bond in total amount of $250. However, it is not required that 
the total amount be deposited before starting to work in all instances and 
where that is the case an initial deposit of a substantial nature is increased 
by modest weekly payroll deductions after assignment to a route until such 
time as the full amount is accumulated. Interest guaranteed at not less than 
3 per cent is paid on any bond monies deposited, and compounded at regular 
intervals.* 

One factor which is somewhat out of the ordinary perhaps deserves 
special note. A great number of our route operators are located at points 
too remote from the physical location of the parent branch to permit them 
to report in every night. These men are called sub-branch men and are super- 
vised through reports and personal visits from the assistant managers and the 
branch manager at frequent intervals. Because oi their being off by them- 
selves in this fashion, branch managers have been urged in every instance to 
secure such people whenever possible from some part of the locality to be 
served and to make it a definite point to visit the man under consideration in 
his own home. We have found it very important as an indication of probable 
success to know something of the environment from which the applicant 
comes, the attitude of his wife and family toward the job, etc. 


*A real estate bond in the amount of $500 is acceptable in lieu of a cash bond subject to meeting 
company requirements. 
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The problem of developing adequate resources for new men is somewhat 
complicated by certain aspects of our individual branch operations. The 
number of units working directly out of any one branch is sometimes rather 
small, and our branches are not usually located in the main business districts 
of the city. This, coupled with the fact that the company does not employ 
the conventional methods of sales promotion through the use of radio, bill 
boards and newspaper space, naturally limits the number of casual inquiries 
about possibilities of employment. Our greatest success has been achieved 
through individual contacts effected by the managers and their assistants in 
the communities in which we operate, preferably those which have developed 
over some little period of time. At the present time we are trying out some 
special publicity from the Personnel Division in certain sectionalized papers 
having a rather selected distribution and through which it is possible to tell 
more of a story of the job and its possibilities at a reasonable cost than would 
be possible in metropolitan newspapers. 

Like many other companies of the same or larger size, Jewel for a number 
of years has made an annual practice of going to a large number of colleges to 
interview graduating students in the attempt to insure an adequate supply of 
good promotional material. The extent to which the policy of promotion from 
within is rigidly adhered to in this company is indicated by the fact that of the 
current 223 assistant managers and 85 branch managers there is not a single 
instance of an individual who did not start at the bottom. Even the vice 
president in charge of sales started on a route about fourteen years ago. 


Training 


New employees of the company both in the home office and the field are 


‘ trained primarily through an “on-the-job apprenticeship” method. General 


office workers in training whenever possible spend at least some period of 
time with the previous incumbent before his transfer or promotion to another 
job, and are, of course, always under the immediate supervision of the head of 
that particular section. Cashiers in training in the field are ordinarily placed 
for an extended period under the direct supervision of an experienced cashier 
or branch accountant in some other branch before receiving their permanent 
assignment to any branch. 

Job check lists are widely used as a means of insuring thoroughness of 
the ground to be covered and as often as possible also cover the organization 
of the job with regard to any specific procedures or time elements, as for 
submitting reports, as well. 

Prospective route managers begin by spending some time in the stock 
room of the branch learning the various products in the line, information 
about them, and their prices, as well as some time in the office under the super- 
vision of the cashier or branch accountant on the book work involved in a 
route manager’s job. This period usually takes from a week to ten days, 
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following which from three to four additional weeks, where possible, are spent 
working on an actual route with either an experienced, selected route manager 
or with an assistant manager. Here the prospective route manager first 
observes and then practices the various elements in the job under constant 
supervision, with an opportunity to discuss things “on-the-spot.” 

Here again a carefully prepared check list of job duties is used which 
has been so devised that the signatures of both the trainer and the trainee 
are required on each point to be covered to indicate that it has been given ade- 
quate treatment. 

Continuation training of rank and file people in the field after they have 
been placed on the job is handled by bi-weekly sales meetings on Friday 
evenings and occasional other meetings called for special purposes such as 
when someone traveling from the home office is there but is unable to remain 
in the branch until the time of the regular meeting. The Merchandising 
Division regularly supplies special bulletins for these bi-weekly sales meetings 
which cover the current and any unusual offerings both as to merchandise 
information and the way to present it to the customers. Additional bulletins 
from the heads of the various departments in the home office, a weekly em- 
ployee newspaper containing the usual material of a house organ plus special 
merchandise and sales technique information, and carefully prepared manuals 
on various aspects of the job, for example, information about coffee and coffee 
selling, a grocery manual, “Regaining Lost Patronage,” etc. are also available 
for use as training aids. 

But by far the most important element of continuation training lies in the 
emphasis placed throughout the organization on supervisory riding of routes. 
Assistant Managers in the branches, branch managers, people specially desig- 
nated from the Branch Operating Division, auditors, and all people traveling 
out of the home office ride as many routes and as often as possible for the 
purpose of “on-the-job” instruction as well as providing themselves with an 
opportunity for the development of new ideas from direct contact with the 
“firing line.” There is no other activity in our training procedure which re- 
motely compares in importance with the riding of routes. 

Training for promotion to assistant managership, the first step up, is 
being increasingly developed and consists primarily of being placed in a posi- 
tion of personal apprenticeship to an experienced assistant manager for a short 
period, after being relieved from a route assignment. The prospective assist- 
ant manager is then put through an organized series of steps of study of the 
branch manual and observes the definite responsibilities of an assistant mana- 
gership at first hand over a period of four or five weeks in most cases. All 
this culminates in a four-day group session with other prospective assistant 
managers in the home office. Here the heads of the various departments 
discuss in thorough detail the responsibilities of an assistant manager as they 
concern the activities of their particular departments. 
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There are other assistant manager schools, both in the field and at the 
home office, at unscheduled intervals and both the traveling auditors and the 
supervisors from the Branch Operating Division have specific assignments 
to cover with assistant managers in the branches as they contact them. 

When an experienced assistant manager gives evidence of being potential 
branch manager material, he is placed in some branch where there is a manager 
who has proved capable of developing other men and where his assignments 
are so scheduled that they come constantly under the close supervision of that 
manager. When he is considered to be ready for an actual assignment, he is 
brought to the home office where he has a series of extended individual con- 
ferences with each department head. In addition to this there is constant 
supervision by a district manager who ordinarily proceeds with a new manager 
to his first assignment, introduces him in the branch and stays with him until 
he gets started. This supervision is continued throughout his experience as 
a branch manager by written “conferences” with the home office. All home 
office representatives regardless of their particular departmental responsi- 
bility, when contacting a branch, report on certain major aspects of all depart- 
mental activities within the branch, and it is these reports in addition to the 
regular reports from the branch itself to the home office which make it possible 
for the home office to maintain its supervision in the field. 

Usually in January, the managers are brought to Barrington by districts 
for group conferences on planning or special training ; and in late spring there 
is an annual mass convention attended by all branch managers, field super- 
visors and home office executives. Other group conferences both in the home 
office and in the field are held at unscheduled intervals throughout the year. 

The case problem method of instruction is used very successfully in the 
smaller group conferences both in the home office and in the field. 


Compensation 


Home office, plant and field office workers are compensated by a weekly 
salary which together with their job performance is subject to a regularly 
scheduled review semi-annually. Route managers, assistant managers and 
branch managers are compensated by a guaranteed base salary plus a commis- 
sion plan based on performance above certain pre-established bases which in 
the case of assistant and branch managers is related to the sales performance 
of the entire group. Advance salesmen (solicitors of new business) are paid 
on a straight commission basis. 

As in most aggressive selling organizations, there are numerous contests 
with the awards being paid sometimes in cash, sometimes in merchandise 
prizes, and sometimes in special trips to Barrington including entertainment 
in nearby Chicago. 

Based on earnings in excess of plans, the directors of the company have 
been able three times in the last two years to declare a wage extra to be paid 
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to all regular employees with certain minimum service requirements. This 
represented 5 per cent of their earnings of the last half of the year of 1934, 
6 per cent of their earnings for the full year of 1935, and on September 19, 
1936 we paid 6 per cent of their total earnings for the first twenty-eight weeks 
of 1936, which represents a total distribution of wage extras in 1936 alone of 
over $340,000. Officers and senior executives did not participate. 


Morale Building Activities 


Based on minimum service requirements, group life insurance, entirely 
paid for by the company, paid vacations and the privilege of purchasing stock 
at less than current market prices through a salary deduction plan are given 
to each employee. Funds are available to employees for provident and emer- 
gency purposes to be repaid over an extended period of time by means of small 
salary deductions. A savings trust is provided for the accumulation of per- 
sonal reserves, also by salary deductions, which at the present time amount 
to a total of over $400,000, and on which the company guarantees a minimum 
rate of interest of 3 per cent, but on which they have actually received not 
less than 5 per cent for a considerable time. 

Recreational activities, of course, are conducted on a much more exten- 
sive scale in the home office than in the field because of the greater physical 
facilities as well as the larger number of employees on one unit. Such activi- 
ties are under the supervision of an employee organization called “The Jewels” 
and consist of baseball and bowling leagues, ping pong, squash, hand ball, 
dramatics, a male chorus and a well-equipped library. In the field, opportun- 
ity for social activities is provided through the organization of the personnel 
in each branch into a Next Door Neighbor Club. Some of the social activities 
are carried on coincident with the bi-weekly sales meetings and occasionally 
extra parties and athletic activities are sponsored by these groups. Over a 
period of time the highlight of the year seems to have developed into a big 
annual picnic for the branch personnel and their families sponsored by the 
company. Twice on these occasions the president of the company has ad- 
dressed the entire field personnel and their families as they assembled at the 
branches before proceeding to the picnic grounds in a group over a national 
telephonic hook-up. 


Employee Representation Plan 


Virtually the entire personnel of the company are affiliated in an Em- 
ployee Representation Plan with each branch and the home office and plant 
constituting separate councils. The elected representatives of each automatic- 
ally constitute the membership of the district councils, who in turn select from 
their number representatives to meet in a national council to discuss any 
problems with the management which either side elect. It has been in com- 
pletely satisfactory operation for several years. 
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Conclusion 


It is indicated at the outset that the topical presentation of this informa- 
tion has precluded any discussion. Responsible representatives of companies 
having problems in common with Jewel Tea Co., Inc., on which an exchange 
of experience would be valuable are invited to correspond to this end. 


RELATIVE PERMANENCY OF MEN AND WOMEN 
OFFICE WORKERS 


By MARION A. BILLS 
Assistant Secretary 
and 


H. D. PRENTICE 
Personnel Department, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 


[| AUGUST, 1928, the American Management Association published in 

Personnel a study of the relative permanency of men and women office 
workers based on data from the A£tna Life Insurance Company. This study 
seemed to indicate that a slightly larger percentage of women than of men re- 
mained with the company up to seven years of service. At that point 
the curves crossed and a slightly larger percentage of the men remained 
thereafter. 

Recently, the American Management Association suggested that we 
should either bring the former study up to date or make a supplementary 
study which might or might not confirm the previous investigation. Because 
of complication in records, it was decided to make a new study of the 
relative permanency of service of men and women, using as a base the two 
years when the A&tna Life Affiliated Companies hired the largest number of 
new employees; that is the years of 1925 and 1926. It was also decided to 
study this group in relation to education. 

During 1925 and 1926 the A®tna Life Affiliated Companies hired 1,559 
persons, of whom 383 are still with us, or 24 per cent. We have considered 
any one on either field or home office payroll as of January 1, 1936, as still 
employed, though the original figures covered only those hired by the home 
office. The table and charts on pages 66 and 67 give the information in detail : 

When we look at the total group we find that in exact accordance with 
the previous investigation, the curves of permanency for men and women 
cross between the sixth and seventh years of service, but that in reality there 
is very little difference in the length of service of men and women up to at 
least ten years. 

If we consider the relative length of service of men and women by their 
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education when coming with us, we find that throughout the entire ten years 
a larger percentage of the women who were less than high school graduates 
have remained with the company than of the men, but that the curves would 
seem to be coming together at the present time. With the high school grad- 
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uates, while nowhere throughout the curve is there a very large difference 
between the permanency of men and women, there is a definite crossing 
between the fourth and fifth years of service and at the end of ten years 28 
per cent of the men are remaining against 20 per cent of the women. When 
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we come to college graduates, however, we find from the very beginning a 
larger percentage of the men remaining than of the women; that is probably 
due primarily to the fact that there are more favorable openings for college 
men in a large multiple line insurance company than there are for college 
women. Many of the men hired originally as home office employees are later 
transferred to the field as special agents and managers. This is not at present 
true of the women. Were we to consider only those men who have remained 
at the home office as still employed, the results would be 30 per cent men to 
21 per cent women, not as great a divergence as shown in the table. 

Marriage among the women apparently is not so important a reason for 
resigning as it is customarily thought to be; it was the reason given by only 
18 per cent of those leaving. Of the women leaving who had less than a high 
school education, 20 per cent left to be married, their average age at marriage 
being 22.0 years. Of those with high school education, 15 per cent left to be 
married with an average age of 23.4 years, and of the college graduates leaving, 
26 per cent left to be married, at an average age of 24.7 years. The average 
length of service of these groups were 60 months, 61 months, and 16 months, 
respectively. That is, the college girl not only left more frequently because of 
marriage, but her length of service previous to marriage was less. 

The above figures probably do not indicate that college girls get married 
more often than either high school or grammar school girls. It does indicate 
that a larger percentage of them were in our employ between the ages of 22 
and 27 which is, according to vital statistics, the age when the greatest 
number of women marry. 

To check whether these trends would be borne out with more recent 
hiring, we have studied the people hired by the A£tna Life Affiliated Companies 
in the years 1934 and 1935. These short curves also appear on the chart. 
During those years we hired no one who was not a high school graduate. As 
you will notice the permanency of service is higher for both men and women, 
but both the high school graduates and the college graduates have the same 
type of curve and the same divergence between the curves as appears in the 
1925 and 1926 groups. The difference in the rate of leaving for 1934 and 1935 
against 1925 and 1926 is probably due to a large extent to the present scarcity 
of jobs, although any company would like to feel that at least a small factor 
in it is better selection. ‘ 

It would seem fair to decide from the above study that after ten years of 
service there is practically no difference in the permanence of men and women 
office workers below the college grade; that the percentage of women re- 
maining tends to be higher up to the fifth to seventh years of service and that 
thereafter the percentage of men tends to be higher; that in this particular 
company college men tend to stay longer than college women; and that the 
same type of relationship between the permanency of men and women would 
seem to exist in 1934 and 1935 as existed in 1925 and 1926. 
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BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS AND THE DEPRESSION 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS AND THE DEPRESSION 


Reported by LEONA POWELL 


Research Bureau, American Management Association 


N AUGUST, 1936, the American Management Association sent out a brief 
questionnaire, the chief purpose of which was to ascertain the present 
status of the mutual benefit association and the effect of the depression upon 
such associations. 
Of the 123 companies which replied to the questionnaire, the grouping 
was as follows: 


No. of Companies % 

Benefit plan entirely company operated.......... 7 5-7 
Mutual benefit association jointly operated and 

CE fae K0Ke hewn eeheteneescenereens 31 25.3 
Mutual benefit association operated and supported 

Ce er eer re 32 26.0 
Companies having group insurance only......... 25 20.3 
Companies having no plan of any kind.......... 16 13.0 
Miscellaneous, including those with plan for sal- 

aries during absence on account of sickness... 12 9.7 


There are thus, out of the 123 companies, 63 having the type of organi- 
zation known as mutual benefit associations. Of these the number which re- 
ported themselves to have been affected by the depression was 19 or less than 
one-third of the total. A number of these said that the effect was slight and 
was due to the fact that the membership of the association was decreased 
owing to the smaller numbers working. There was some effect from depre- 
ciation of securities in which funds were invested and Io stated that the num- 
ber of sickness claims was greater than usual during this period. 

Fifty-two of the 63 associations answered the question as to changes in 
dues and benefits since 1929. In 30 cases no changes have been made in dues 
and benefits. In eight cases dues are the same and benefits have been increased 
and in one case dues are less and benefits the same. Dues have been increased 


‘in six cases and in three of these benefits have also been increased. There are 


seven cases where dues are the same but benefits have been decreased. 
Fifty-five of the companies answered a query as to whether dues and the 
reserve fund are now considered adequate. Fifty replied “yes” and five “no.” 
Of the five, one was concerned about building a fund to provide against future 
depression times ; one felt the inadequacy only with regard to the life and total 
disability risk ; and one felt that their plan needed supplementing by a stricter 
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investigation of claims and by a physical examination of all employees when 
hired. 

The apparently slight effect of the depression upon these associations is 
also seen in the answers to the question: “What changes in the operation of 
the association do you consider desirable in the light of depression experi- 
ence?” One replied: “We need to build up a larger reserve since during a 
depression the company has to cut down its contributions.” Another felt that 
depression experience had demonstrated the need for adding a credit union 
and another noted the need of a hospitalization plan. Thirty-nine said “None.” 

In addition to the answers bearing on depression experience, interesting 
information was received as to such related questions as group insurance, 
credit unions and the payment of salaries during absence due to illness. 

While there seems to be a generally favorable attitude towards group in- 
surance as a means of caring for these risks, the comment also was made that 
group insurance is not a good substitute for the mutual benefit association 
since it puts the payment of benefits on a more automatic basis and, therefore, 
depersonalizes the administration of such benefits. Of the 25 companies which 
stated that they care for their problems entirely through group insurance, 
seven reported that they had discontinued mutual benefit associations upon 
initiating the group insurance plan. One company has continued its mutual 
benefit association in connection with its group insurance in order to admin- 
ister the payment of special benefits from the dividends received from the in- 
surance company. 

The group insurance plan was commented upon by one company officer 
as a useful device to take care of the problem of a company with a number of 
branches where the membership in separate branch associations would be too 
small to carry the work. This commentator said that at the time their group 
insurance plan was adopted careful consideration was given to organizing a 
company-wide mutual benefit association with branches at each plant. It was 
finally decided to adopt a standard group insurance plan instead since it was 
felt that such a plan would be easier to administer and would have the backing 
of an established insurance carrier. It should be noted on the other hand that 
among the companies reporting in this survey there were several which have 
successful benefit associations of long standing throughout a large number 
of branches. 

Of the 63 mutual benefit association plans, 17 were carrying group life in- 
surance plans as a feature of the association and six were reinsured for life 
and total disability risk. 

There seems to be little formal connection between employee represen- 
tation plans and mutual benefit associations although it must be noted that the 
question asked may not have been sufficiently well phrased to bring out this 
point. Where mention is made of employee councils it is stated that they co- 
operate with the mutual benefit association or keep an eye on its activities, or, 
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in one case, are the source of requests for increased benefits and other changes. 
In one case, where there is an employees’ shop union, the administration of 
benefits is a feature of the activities of this union. 

Four hospitalization plans were reported. One of these was arranged 
through participation in a city hospitalization plan. 

Credit unions were reported in eight cases and two other companies in- 
dicated the possibility that a credit union would soon be organized. Another 
company speaks of having had a savings and loan department which was dis: 
continued on account of the depression. One of the credit unions reported has 
subsequently sent in details of its operation showing that it has met all its own 
expenses with the exception of payment for office space, and in 1934 and 1935 
declared a 4 per cent dividend. 

A few cases reported that the administration of benefits is a part of the 
activity of social clubs for employees and there were also a few cases where 
the mutual benefit association extends its activities to cover certain social ac- 
tivities as well as its more usual features. 

Payment of salaries by the company during absence due to sickness in- 
cluding payment over extended periods of time was reported by six com- 
panies. Five of these were insurance companies and the other was a depart- 
ment store. In the case of one of the insurance companies, the statement was 
made: “Generally speaking, it can be said that we follow the practice of con- 
tinuing full salary regardless of the length of the absence or the length of 
service. Of course, we protect ourselves so far as possible by a rather strict 
medical examination at the time of entrance, which reduces the risk of long ill- 
nesses during the early years of employment.” 

The companies represented in this survey were predominantly manufac- 
turing, with wide distribution among different types of manufacturing such as 
iron and steel, machinery, equipment, motors, electrical products, rubber, 
paper, glass, chemicals, textiles and foods. There were also nine retail organi- 
zations, seven public utilities, three publishing houses, seven insurance com- 
panies and one hotel system represented. 

The geographical distribution showed, as would be expected, a predomi- 
nance in the industrial states, but with a total of 23 states represented. There 
were 24 companies in New York State, 18 in Ohio, 17 in Pennsylvania, 14 in 
Massachusetts, 12 in New Jersey. The others were distributed among the 
following states: Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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NOTES 


G. E. Stabilizes Wages 


A wage stabilization plan has recently 
been announced by General Electric, under 
which wages of 12,000 workers will be 
maintained in line with the Department of 
Labor index for the cost of living. A 2 
per cent upward adjustment on all hourly 
and piece work earnings was made effective 
on October 22 and 23. For every point of 
rise in the Federal index, corrected quar- 
terly, the company will adjust wages auto- 
matically until the index reaches 90. The 
adjustment also affects salaried employees 
receiving up to $5,000 yearly, to be paid 
only on the first $3,000 of such earnings. 


“Blind Alley” Apprenticeship 


Occupations, the vocational guidance 
magazine, reports that blind alley employ- 
ment in London has practically eliminated 
the apprenticeship system except in the 
printing trades. The majority of youths in 
such trades as engineering and furnishing 
industries do not advance beyond being 
mere machine-minders, and upon reaching 
the age of 18 (and therefore entitled to a 
higher wage) are dismissed and their places 
filled by younger workers. 


29 Mills Keep Labor Peace 


The formula for peace worked out by 29 
mills in the pulp and paper industry, as 
reported by Business Week, is beginning to 
attract wide attention as a possible basis 
for similar plans in other industries. 

Joining in the plan are three groups: a 
manufacturers’ association and two unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. As a basis 
for collective bargaining, each side selects 
four representatives. The international of- 
ficers of the two unions act as advisers to 
their men. The two groups sit down to- 
gether annually, discuss problems of the 
industry from every angle, and arrive at 
a satisfactory agreement. If disputes arise 


in interpretation of the agreement, the final 
tribunal of arbitration is a Joint Relations 
Board consisting of two representatives 
from each of the two unions and four from 
the employers. Concurrence of three union 
votes and three employers’ votes constitutes 
a ruling. In case of a deadlock, the judge 
of the United States District Court for the 
district in which the board is meeting ap- 
points an additional member. 


Profit-Sharing by Employees 


Selected Company Plans for Granting 
Supplementary Compensation to Employees, 
is the title of a recent publication of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
in which the plans of 14 important com- 
panies are described; they represent the 
different applications of the underlying 
principle of profit sharing. 


Skilled Office Help Shortage 


Figures on white-collar hirings in the 
metropolitan district are the subject for 
the comment by the National Employment 
Exchange that a realization is spreading 
that a shortage of skilled office workers 
under 30 years of age is an actual current 
market fact. That this condition is the 
inescapable result of the inability of juniors, 
during the depression, to find employment 
which would develop them into skilled 
workers as of today, has become recognized 
and it is gradually bringing about a modi- 
fication of traditional job specifications as 
to the “years of experience” to be required 
of qualifying prospects for employment. 

More beginners and juniors must be 
hired and developed into seasoned workers 
or else the age barriers at the upper end 
of the employment scale must be let down 
in order to keep the salary scales in the 
intermediate age brackets from becoming 
disproportionately inflated, with resulting 
repercussions throughout personnel struc- 
tures as whole. 


Important! 


Personnel executives who did not attend the recent AMA Office Management 
Conference, October 21-22, should be sure to read these papers on office personnel 
heard at that meeting: “What’s New in Methods of Selecting Office Workers,” by 
Dr. Morris S. Viteles of the Philadelphia Electric Company; “An Appraisal of 
Current Pre Employment Training for Office Work,” by J. R. Jackman, Kendall 
Mills ; “Office Training Programs that Bring Results,” by John W. Riedell, Record- 
ing & Statistical Corp.; “Office Incentive Plans—Then and Now,” by C. L. 


Stivers, Jewel Tea Co. 


These papers are now being edited and will be printed shortly, together with 


the discussions that followed them. 
copies can be reserved for you. 


Write to AMA headquarters so that your 
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